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THE INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM IN WINNETKA 



CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 



Fifty-seven children (5 per cent of the enrolment) saved from 
grade repetition, over $5,000 consequently saved to the Board 
of Education, and eighty-seven children saved from going into the 
next higher grade with a weak foundation in one or more subjects — 
these are three definitely measurable results of less than a year of 
individual instruction in the public schools of Winnetka, Illinois. 

Last September in Winnetka we began feeling our way toward 
the establishment of an individual system of teaching and pro- 
motions. We have worked cautiously, individualizing one subject 
at a time, and usually in only one grade at a time until we were 
sure that we were on firm ground. We have been in no hurry to 
complete the individualization of the system, feeling that thor- 
oughness and safety must come first. Ours is a public-school 
system. There has been a heated campaign as to the location of 
the intermediate school, a campaign which brought the whole 
school system under rigorous scrutiny from the public. Any 
false step was therefore likely to jeopardize all our work. Yet 
there has been no serious criticism of our efforts to establish an 
individual system, and there has been much commendation. 
Indeed, we have achieved far more than we had hoped to do within 
so short a time. 

On the other hand, it must be fully understood that we have only 
made the first crude beginnings. There is much work yet to be 
done, there are problems to be solved, difficulties to be overcome, 
refinements to be made. It will take at least one or two more 
years to get the whole grade lock-step system abolished and a 
smoothly running individual system in its place. It will take six 
years for the financial benefits of the individual system to be 
fully felt. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION AND MEANS FOR ADMINISTERING 
INDIVIDUAL WORK 

The general plan of the system is to permit the promotion of 
each individual pupil in each subject whenever he completes the 
work of his grade in that subject. He may complete fourth-grade 
arithmetic in February, fourth-grade language in June, and fourth- 
grade spelling the next October. Other members of his class will 
complete the same subjects at widely different times. But each 
one, when he finishes one grade's work in a certain subject, either 
proceeds to the next grade's work in that subject, or uses the time 
to bring up other subjects in which he is behind. In order that 
such a system may be administered without confusion, without 
too much work on the part of the teacher, and without loss of 
the social elements of school, certain general principles must be 
adhered to. 

The most important of these principles is that 1;he goals of a 
grade's work in a subject must be absolutely definite, must be 
known to pupils as well as to teachers, and must be attainable by 
the slowest, normal, diligent pupil. The big goals of the grade 
must be subdivided so that a child's progress is obvious to himself. 
Goals must be in terms of concrete facts to be known, habits to be 
acquired, or skills to be developed. This is in contrast to the 
usual outline type of course of study in which nothing is set forth 
but pages to be covered, or general aims to be achieved. 

In the second place, the plan requires the establishment of 
tests which are complete and diagnostic. These tests must show 
whether or not a pupil has attained all of the goals and must show 
his specific weaknesses. For under the individual system each 
pupil must achieve 100 per cent efficiency in the work he under- 
takes. Eighty per cent on a test does not mean passing; it means 
that there is 20 per cent of the work yet to be done before the pupil 
goes on. The results of the test must indicate exactly what the 
pupil has yet to accomplish. 

Third, the plan requires the preparation of practice material 
for the pupil's use, such material to correspond with each weakness 
shown in a test. This practice material must be self-corrective, 
so that the pupil may correct his own daily work. The fact that 
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marks and promotions are based upon the test and not upon the 
practice material eliminates any temptation for the pupil to cheat 
himself in the correction of his daily practice work. 

Fourth, there- must be sufficient social work to counteract the 
individual work and to give flesh and blood to a course of study 
which without it would be a mere skeleton. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE METHODS EMPLOYED 

Some concrete illustrations from the material worked out by 
the teachers in the Winnetka schools will make clearer what has 
been said. 

One of the goals of third-grade arithmetic is for the pupils to be 
able to do column addition with carrying, accurately, and at a 
set minimum rate of speed. This speed is determined in terms of 
the number of problems three digits wide and four digits high 
which can be accurately added in three minutes. The goal is 
perfectly definite and thoroughly understood by all pupils. The 
test as to the achievement of the goal has been worked out with 
great care by the third-grade teachers with some assistance from 
the superintendent. As this case illustrates what is meant by a 
complete and diagnostic test it will be well to analyze it. The 
test consists of four sections consisting of three problems each. 
The slowest pupil is expected to complete one section in three 
minutes. The most rapid pupil will have enough to keep him 
busy for the entire three minutes. The first two sections, consisting 
of six problems, are as follows: 
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2,483 2,593 1,323 1.257 i»554 1,445 

These problems are so constructed as to include all addition 
combinations. There is an answer sheet keyed to show definitely 
what combinations are tested by each column, and there is practice 
material which exactly corresponds with each weakness as revealed 
by the test. The answer sheet shows as the correct answer for the 
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second problem given above 2593. Under these numbers ap- 
pear the letters P-F-I, thus: 2593. 

PFI 

If the pupil's answer is 2 5 8 3, he knows at once that the practice 
material he needs is indicated by the letter F. He has at hand 
the necessary material in mimeographed form. The combinations 
in the column which he missed are 7 plus 2 (the 2 is carried from 
the right-hand column), 9 plus 9, and 8 plus 9. This column, 
like all others, is especially constructed to provide a group of 
combinations which will "circle." That is, 7 plus 2 yields a 9, 
9 plus 9 yields an 8, 8 plus 9 yields a 7, which is the number with 
which the "circle" started. This device makes possible a large 
number of different problems involving the use of these three 
combinations. Ten of these practice problems are reproduced 



below: 
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In half of the tests and half of the practice material the pupils 
are instructed to add down, in the other half they add up. It is 
obviously necessary to specify in which direction they are to add 
if one is to know which combinations are responsible for any error 
shown in the answer. 

An examination of these practice problems will show that the 
same three combinations are used over and over again, but that 
the answers to the different problems differ from one another. 
The pupil is therefore able to practice upon the three combinations, 
in at least one of which he must have made an error in his test. 
The pupil corrects his own practice work with an answer sheet 
which is provided for him. When he is able to reach 100 per cent 
accuracy in the practice problems corresponding to all the errors 
which he has made in his test, he asks for a retest. There are 
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three alternative tests constructed on the same principle as the 
one that he first took, but with different arrangements so as to 
prevent any memorization of answers. 

It will be noticed that the first three requirements of organization 
which were described above are fully carried out in this addition work 
There is a specific and well-understood goal; there is a test as to 
whether or not that goal has been achieved, the test being complete 
(i.e., including all combinations) and diagnostic (i.e., showing in 
which group of combinations the pupil's weakness lies) ; and there is 
practice material to correspond with the weakness shown in the 
test. The fourth general principle, that of socialization, does not 
apply directly to the mechanical work in addition. But to counter- 
balance this mechanical work there should be some social activity 
closely following or preceding the mechanical work in arithmetic. 
In upper-grade arithmetic the social work might legitimately 
correlate with the mechanical work. We have, for instance, 
in connection with our work in percentage, which is individual, 
some class projects in such applications of percentage as are involved 
in the organization of a corporation and the declaring of dividends 
on its stock. 

The rate of progress of social work which is correlated with 
individual work must necessarily be determined by the progress 
of the slowest pupils in a group, since the foundation of mechanical 
ability is necessary for the successful participation in the social 
activity. The introduction of social work serves, therefore, as a 
broadening review for the pupils who are most advanced, as well as 
a means for giving a greater breadth of interest to the mechanical 
work of those less advanced. 

The social work assumes a prominence under the individual 
system which does not exist under the class system. In the first 
place, there is more time for it since the waste which accompanies 
the usual class lock step is eliminated; and in the second place, 
the social work is much more really social than under a system 
where there is an effort to test the pupils orally through the social- 
ized recitation. Since under the individual system the pupils 
are tested at a different time and usually in writing, the teacher can 
concentrate his or her whole attention during the social periods 
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upon the development of really social work — discussion, dramatics, 
debates, reports, etc. As far as possible this social work is corre- 
lated with the individual work, but where such correlation is not 
practicable the social work at least serves to develop the social 
qualities of the children and to enrich and broaden the course of 
study. 

Returning to a discussion of the method of individualizing the 
various subjects in accordance with the cardinal principles set 
forth above, we may consider the subject of silent reading, the 
individualization of which is much less complicated than that of 
arithmetic. One of the goals in silent reading is to achieve the 
grade standard in speed and comprehension as required by the 
Monroe Silent Reading Test. This goal is definite, the test is 
the published standard form, and the practice material consists in 
graded silent reading under supervision of the teacher. The pupil 
whose comprehension score is low and rate score high knows himself 
that slower, more thorough reading is necessary, and tests himself 
from time to time by tests similar to those given by Monroe until 
he feels that he is ready to try again on the standard. The pupil 
whose rate score is low but comprehension score is high needs 
more help from the teacher, and is given a wide variety of com- 
paratively simple interesting material to read in an effort to 
increase the rate. 

Oral reading is tested by the Gray Oral Reading Test. The 
only essential difference between the individual way of teaching 
oral reading and the lock-step system is that each pupil reads out 
loud to his teacher instead of to the rest of the class, while the 
rest of the class are doing silent reading. It takes no longer to 
hear the members of a class read orally in this way than it does 
under the usual class system. When a pupil can read out loud 
well enough to interest the class, and has a story which the others 
have not all read, he may be permitted to do so. This forms a 
legitimate social goal for oral reading. 

The goal in spelling has been the achievement of 100 per cent 
accuracy in the words of the Ayres 1 spelling scale, which has been 
divided up for our purpose into different groups for each grade. 

1 The Ashbaugh scale will be used in 1920-21. 
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At the beginning of the year all the children are tested without 
previous study in the words of their grade. Those words which a 
pupil misses are marked in his individual notebook and constitute 
part of his course of study in spelling for the year. The rest of the 
course of study consists of words added from time to time from 
his written work, every misspelled word going into the notebook 
with the missed words from the Ayres list. Both for practice and 
weekly tests pupils are grouped in couples, each child dictating 
his partner's words during the spelling period. The practice 
work during the week is corrected by the children themselves; 
the review tests at the end of the week are corrected by the teacher. 
There is also a general review test covering the previous semester's 
work at the beginning of each semester, and words missed in this 
general review are included in that pupil's subsequent course 
of study. 

An analysis of the most common errors in handwriting shows 
that the essential elements of good writing are speed, legibility, 
uniformity of slant, of alinement, and of height of letters, and the 
non-interference of loop letters below the line with the small letters 
of the line beneath. All of the elements of uniformity can be 
objectively measured and accurately graded by the pupils them- 
selves by means of a transparent celluloid card ruled with parallel 
lines (twelve to the inch). Legibility is tested by moving a card 
or piece of paper from the end of the line toward the beginning 
and examining each of twenty-five letters to see whether they 
are definitely legible without their contexts. Speed, of course, is 
measured in terms of the number of letters written per minute. 
Practice material has been worked out by means of which a 
pupil can readily measure his progress in overcoming any weak- 
nesses shown by the test. 

Grammar in the high-eighth grade is an elective, preparatory 
for high-school foreign-language work. It has been preceded by 
required work in such grammar as will assist in the correction of 
common speech errors. The organization of the individual work 
in eighth-grade grammar illustrates the general principles of 
individual work with the use of textbooks as reference material 
so well that a typical lesson and test are reproduced below. There 
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are alternative lessons to be used for the correction of weaknesses 
shown by the test and alternative tests to be taken after this 
practice work has been done. An answer sheet is furnished to the 
pupils for the practice material after they have completed it, 
and they correct their own practice work. Only tests are corrected 
by the teacher. 

VERBS 
I 

Memorize the following definition: 

A verb is a word that asserts something — usually an action. 

II 

Refer to pages given below for definitions and examples, then copy the 
verbs from the following sentences in a column. After each write 

A. The tense 

1. Present perfect tense, pp. 298-300.' 

2. Past perfect tense, p. 300. 

3. Future perfect tense, pp. 300-301. 

B. The kind 

1 . Regular, pp. 301-2. 

2. Irregular, pp. 303-6, 405. 

C. The voice (called form in your textbook) 
i. Active "I , M 

2. Passive ) PP- 3<*H>,388. 

EXAMPLE 

A buffalo has been shot by an Indian. 

(has been shot, present perfect, irregular, passive) 

SENTENCES 

The squirrel had already seen the hunter. 

You will have studied many interesting subjects at the end of four years. 

That game has often been played by the boys in this house. 

August first Mr. Jones will have done that same work for twenty years. 

This position had been sought by many young men. 

The hardware store has been burned twice this year. 

TEST A. VERBS 
I 

Write the definition of a verb. 

"Page numbers refer to text used in Winnetka: Oral and Written English, by 
Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet. 
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II 
Copy the verbs from the following sentences and write after each its 
(a) tense, (b) kind, (c) voice, as you did in the lesson. 

EXAMPLE 

Your paper has been corrected by Ruth. 

(has been corrected, present perfect, regular, passive) 

SENTENCES 

At last she has seen the need for improvement. 

In January you will have brought me my lunch basket every day for a year. 

The same dance had been taught by the former teacher. 

That house has just been painted. 

Everyone will have selected a president before July. 

The man had waved the flag three times. 

It will be noticed that the test includes all the perfect tenses, 
both forms and both voices. 

The work in art and manual training is carried out by the 
individual project method. General science is on an individual 
basis, a textbook being used which was deliberately planned for 
individual work. 1 

Music is being put upon an individual basis in two ways. The 
purely technical part of the work (note — values, signatures, etc.) 
will soon be handled on a strictly individual basis. For singing, 
pupils are grouped according to their knowledge and ability, 
rather than according to any ordinary grade standard. This 
is made administratively possible by having the music period the 
same for all rooms throughout a building and shifting the children 
to their appropriate groups. 

Domestic science is not yet on an individual basis but will 
probably be so organized by the middle of this year. The plan . 
is to standardize the goals in cooking somewhat as is done at food 
shows and fairs. The informational side of the subject can easily 
be handled by the individual method. 

Geography and history are as yet almost entirely on a class 
basis. We hope during this year to put the skeleton of these 

1 Carleton W. Washburne, Common Science. World Book Co., 1920. (Since 
this book is just out we have been using a mimeographed edition of it in our labora- 
tory.) 
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subjects — fact knowledge and locational geography — under the 
individual system. Great care will have to be used, however, not 
to separate this skeleton from the life-giving social elements. 
Geography and history are primarily social subjects, and while the 
individual work will give backbone to the course, it would be 
comparatively useless if not imbedded in flesh-and-blood class 
discussions and dramatizations. 

pupils' records under the individual system 

When so many subjects are put upon an individual basis it 
becomes necessary to devise a simple system of bookkeeping which 
will enable the teacher to know where each pupil stands. The 
system in use in Winnetka is patterned somewhat after that of the 
San Francisco State Normal School. It consists of a "goal card" 
for each subject for each pupil, containing a summary of the course 
of study for his grade in that subject, and a summary card in the 
office containing a record of all subject promotions. A sample 
"goal card" is reproduced below: 



FOURTH-GRADE ARITHMETIC GOALS 


Nam* 




7. Compound Multiplication 

Speed 70 per cent 
Accuracy 90 per cent 

8. Long Division 

Speed 70 per cent 
Accuracy 90 per cent 




i. Review of Addition 
Speed 75 per cent 
Accuracy 90 per cent 

2. Review of Subtraction 

Speed 75 per cent 
Accuracy 90 per cent 

3. Review of Tables 


4. Review of Simple Multiplica- 
tion 




9. Problems 




Speed 70 per cent 
Accuracy 90 per cent 
5. Review of Short-Division Ta- 
bles 




Promoted to Grade 5 Arithmetic 




0. Review of Snort Division 




J 9 




Speed 70 per cent 
Accuracy 90 per cent 








Teacher 



In the column to the right of each topic the teacher stamps 
an "O.K." when tests show that the standard has been reached. 
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When the goal card is O.K.'d completely it is signed by the teacher 
and serves as a promotion card. 

A duplicate of this goal card is sent home each month, with an 
attendance and deportment report, in lieu of a report card. The 
parents as well as pupils and teachers are thus able to keep exact 
track of the children's progress. 

When a goal card is signed for promotion, its duplicate is 
sent to the office so that the promotion may be recorded on the 
summary card in the office files. The summary card includes all 
subjects in which there are individual promotions. A few lines 
of this card are reproduced below. All subjects are included and 
the reader should think of the whole card as repeating for each 
subject the form here exhibited. 



Last Name 



First Name and Initial 



Address 



Date of Birth 



Date Entered Name op Father or Guardian Telephone 





Grade I 


Grade II 


Grade III 


Grade IV 


Grade V 


Grade VI 


Reading 


Began 


Began 


Began 


Began 


Began 


Began 


Finished 


Finished 


Finished 


Finished 


Finished 


Finished 


Writing 


Began 


Began 


Began 


Began 


Began 


tegan 


Finished 


Finished 


Finished 


Finished 


Finished 


Finished 



The same plan is used on the reverse of the card, where the 
pupil's record in the intermediate school is kept. 

The keeping of these records involves very little time, and it is 
possible to know accurately where every pupil stands in his work. 

Some of the Winnetka teachers have found it stimulating to 
the class and interesting to the parents to chart the progress of 
the pupils within a room upon the blackboard. This is done in 
enough detail to exhibit where each pupil stands in each subject. 

When a pupil is promoted in a subject it does not always mean 
that he proceeds at once to the next grade's work in that subject. 
Since children are not infrequently transferred from the Winnetka 
schools to other systems it is desirable to keep all of their subjects 
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approximately together. A pupil who finishes fourth-grade arith- 
metic five months ahead of time will probably spend his arithmetic 
period on his weakest subjects until he is ready for promotion 
to fifth grade in them as well. 

Promotion does not necessarily involve going into another 
room. Changes in rooms are usually made only once a year, as in 
other schools. Pupils who are doing approximately the same 
grade of work are then grouped together for the convenience of 
the teachers and for greater ease in conducting the social periods. 

Since the individual system saves a great deal of the pupil's 
time, a rich curriculum is desirable, especially at the top. The 
intermediate school, with its departmental work and electives, 
provides ample opportunity for pupils who have sped through the 
lower grades to receive a broader education than would otherwise 
have been possible, and for them to devote considerable time to 
following out special interests. 

RESULTS 

So much for the general methods of individualizing the work in 
the Winnetka public schools. What have been the results of the 
year's work? In order to ascertain these a questionnaire was 
sent out to the twenty-seven regular grade teachers. Teachers of 
special subjects, supervisors, etc., were not included in this ques- 
tionnaire. The form sent out together with a summary of the 
answers is given below. 

1. We want to avoid grade repetition wherever possible. Yet no child 
is to be promoted in a subject until he has completed the grade's work in that 
subject. Consequently some pupils will go on with their class group, but 
will have to spend the first part of next fall completing this year's work in 
some subjects. For instance, if James has not finished fourth-grade geography 
and arithmetic, he will go on to the fifth-grade room, but will work individually 
on what is yet unfinished in his fourth-grade geography and arithmetic until 
he has completed them. Obviously he cannot do this unless the fifth-grade 
work in these two subjects is sufficiently individualized to permit him to 
begin them later than the rest of the class, i.e., after he has finished the fourth- 
grade work. The question is this: In what subjects will it be difficult or 
impossible to let pupils coming into your grade next September complete 
this year's work if they have not finished it before coming to you ? 
Summary of answers — geography, history, and language. 
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2. From present indications which of your pupils will not complete this 
year's work in all subjects by the close of school ? State subjects that will 
not be completed in each case. 

Summary of answers — eighty-seven, ranging pretty well over all subjects. 

3. Have you any pupils who have made so little progress in all subjects 
that it will probably require most of next year for them to complete this 
year's work ? If so, give name, age, and cause. 

Summary of answers — twenty-seven. Causes as follows: absence, 8; late 
entrance, 2; mental deficiency, 5; general slowness, 5; lack of application, 4; 
physical disability, 1; lack of preparation at beginning of year, 2. 

4. How many of your pupils will be able to go on with their class as a 
result of the individual system and the chance to finish this year's work in 
certain subjects in their next grade, who under the old system would probably 
have had to repeat their grade ? 

Summary of answers, fifty-seven. 

5. What is your frank opinion as to the value of the individual system 
as far as you have been able to judge this early in its development ? Please 
don't hesitate to criticize it freely — an honest discussion is worth much to us all. 
Summary of answers — five faults or dangers were pointed out by one or more 
teachers, as follows: .too much work for teacher; danger of being mechanical; 
danger of emphasizing individual; confusing; requires smaller classes. 

Thirteen advantages were mentioned: 

Saves time of pupils 

Efficient 

Plenty of work for pupils 

Children have more incentive 

Does away with discipline problems 

Gives bright children a chance 

Gives slow children a chance 

Fair to every child 

Children feel responsibility 

Parents realize responsibility rests on pupils 

Makes children work harder 

Excellent for drillwork 

Children accomplish more 
Every teacher approved the system as a whole. 

Some of these answers deserve careful attention. It will be 
noted that Question 2 shows eighty-seven pupils who will have to 
continue this year's work in one or more subjects in the next grade. 
Of these, according to answer to Question 4, about fifty-seven 
would have been repeaters under the class system. Consequently, 
the difference between these two figures indicates that at least 
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thirty pupils would have passed into the grade above weak in one 
or more subjects under the usual class lock step. This figure 
is probably low. We all know that many pupils are promoted 
each year weak in one or two subjects, but not sufficiently poor 
to be made to repeat a grade. Such promotions frequently lead 
to a child's passing all through school with weak foundations and 
slovenly work. They are entirely avoided by the individual 
system, which insists upon 100 per cent efficiency in attaining 
the grade standard in each subject before the pupil goes on to the 
next grade's work in that subject. 

The answer to Question 3 shows that we have not yet entirely 
eliminated repeaters. This is to be expected, considering the 
fact that most subjects have been on an individual basis for only 
five months. Naturally we cannot eliminate the evils of the 
class system in so short a time. 

The answers to Question 4 show that we have greatly mitigated 
the evil of grade repetition, since fifty-seven pupjls, constituting 
about s per cent of our total enrolment, are able to go on under the 
individual system, who under the class system would have had to 
repeat the year's work. The records of the San Francisco State 
Normal School have shown that no pupil of normal intelligence 
fails under the individual system to do two years' work in two 
years, although many require more than one year to do one year's 
work. That is, the flexibility of the individual system is such as 
to permit a pupil to make up in one grade time that was lost in 
the grade below. Consequently, we can consider that fifty-seven 
pupils have actually gained a year of life, and that the Board 
of Education is saved the expense of educating these fifty-seven 
pupils for an additional year. It costs us over $90 per pupil per 
year to educate children in Winnetka at present. This means an 
actual saving to the Board of Education of $5,130 this year as a 
result of the establishment of an individual system. The saving 
will not, of course, appear immediately upon the books, for the 
bulk of these children are still in the lower grades. It is in the 
fact that they will complete their school work a year sooner than 
they otherwise would, thereby relieving congestion in the schools, 
that the saving of this sum will gradually be felt. 
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While the answers to Question 5 are summarized above, the 
general spirit of them will be better shown by quoting a few. 

A first-grade teacher: "I like the individual system very 
much as far as I can judge. I think it has great possibilities for 
doing the things that under the old system are hopeless." 

A second-grade teacher: "Absolutely the most alive and 
progressive system of which one can well conceive." 

A third-grade teacher: "In classes the size of ours 1 this system 
is ideal for the bright, independent children. It is good for the 
slow pupils as well, because individual help is exactly what they 
need. But in arithmetic, for example, I hardly think lower-grade 
children are able to judge their own results and feel the responsi- 
bility which should go with this sort of work. " 

A fourth-grade teacher (28 years' experience): "I like it. 
Why? Children are made to feel responsibility, perhaps not 
before fourth grade. Attitude of parents toward failure: Parents 
are beginning to understand that responsibility rests upon their 
children. " 

A fifth-grade teacher: "Very valuable — always plenty of 
work for each pupil and an incentive to work ahead. With the 
child interested and busy, discipline problems almost none. It 
does require too much of the teacher's time outside of school." 

A sixth-grade teacher: "I think the individual system will be 
great when it is entirely worked out. Though it tends somewhat to 
be mechanical, this can be entirely overcome, I think, in the 
social periods. " 

Seventh- and eighth-grade English teacher: "Thoroughly 
convinced of its value for subjects like grammar and arithmetic. 
The final grammar test proved that the weak point in our grammar 
course for grade 8 is insufficient drill. That can be remedied, 
however." 

Seventh- and eighth-grade arithmetic teacher: "My work I 
have prepared has been crude and hurriedly prepared and not 
attempted until about six or eight weeks ago, but it certainly has 
made many work hard who did little before. I am anxious to 
try it in seventh grade. " 

1 Classes in Winnetka average thirty to thirty-five pupils. 
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Fifth-grade teacher: "I approve most heartily of the indi- 
vidual system and think that wonderful progress has been made 
this year. I know from my experience in San Francisco State 
Normal that it must be the ideal system for this and coming gen- 
erations." 

It is a rather striking fact that after only a year's trial of the 
individual system and in spite of the large amount of work which 
the preparation of material for this system has entailed, every 
teacher in the schools heartily favors the system. Strong com- 
mendations come not only from the young teachers, but also 
from teachers who have been in the service twenty-five and more 
years. Over half of the teachers volunteered to stay a week into 
the summer vacation to prepare individual material for this year. 
Not one teacher left the Winnetka public schools at the end of 
this past year because of discontent, and our total turnover of 
teachers was less than half what it was a year before. This surely 
is tangible evidence that from the teachers' standpoint the indi- 
vidual work has been a success. Indeed it has been the intelligent 
and whole-hearted co-operation of the teachers in Winnetka 
which has made progress with the plan possible. They have gone 
ahead with the work more rapidly than it was thought at the 
beginning of the year would be possible. The progress of the plan 
is more than six months ahead of the schedule originally laid out. 
The individualization of the work has been a truly social under- 
taking, but one in which each individual teacher has been able to 
use her own initiative and originality and to progress as rapidly 
or slowly as her ability and the circumstances of her grade would 
permit. 

Parents are gradually coming to a realization of what is being 
done. The superintendent has talked upon the subject before 
the woman's club and the parent-teacher association and has 
written about it in the local newspaper. Children have taken 
home individual subject promotion slips, and parents are realizing 
that their children, who otherwise would have had to repeat a 
grade, are being allowed to finish the work in certain subjects in 
the next grade higher next year. This has resulted in a general 
feeling of content. From the outside point of view we have slid 
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gently into an individual system of instruction with scarcely a 
ripple of criticism. In so far as the parents understand what we 
are doing — and they are coming to understand it more and more — 
they heartily approve of it. The individual system is so much 
more natural than the artificial class lock step that it requires no 
apologies or justification in the minds of the community. 

It cannot be expected that all school systems will go to the 
trouble of preparing and mimeographing their own material as 
we have done. The time must soon come when some progressive 
publishing firms will print material which can be used on an indi- 
vidual basis. Publishers, however, are guided by demand. If 
school men and women really want material which will make 
individual instruction possible, such material will unquestionably 
appear upon the market. In the meantime the preparation of 
one's own material and the vigorous use of the mimeograph offer 
a way out to those teachers who are unwilling to wait indefinitely 
for someone to hand them their material already prepared, and 
in doing this work for one's self there is a type of interest and 
enjoyment which we shall lose when the individual system becomes 
as universal as the class lock step now is. 



